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IMPORTANT MEARS = ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


METALLIC TO 


PEN MAKER THE QUEEN. 


VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 
that by a novel application of his anrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has intro- 
duced a NEW serigs of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUaLiry oF 
MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
competition, 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality; they are put up in boxes ul 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile of his signature. ! 


Jee ae ‘ 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J.G. has introduced his Ww 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use hi 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 


the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 0! 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at , 
37, Gracechurch Street, London, Ul 


reser tie aeibillimciiitibatipinserctaniioceiaestatnad od t] 


‘FORITISH COLLEGE of HEALIH, Euston-road, London.—Forty years’ 
use of these medicines (MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 
MEDICINES) by the public has proved their efficacy and virtues, and the 
truth of Mr. Morison’s system as to the cure of diseases, Being composed only 
of vegetable matter or medicinal herbs, they are found by experience to be 
harmless to the most tender age, or the econ frame, under every stage of ' 
human suffering ; the most pleasant and benign in their operation ever offered ’ 
to the world ; and at the same time the most certain in searching out the root 
of any complaint, however deep, and of performing a cure, if within the reach 
of human means. The medicines consist of three sorts, tending to the same 
purose, that is to cleanse and purify the blood and fluids, They are named :— 
No. 1 Pills; No. 2 Pills. In boxes at 7jd., Is. Igd., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. , 
family packets 11s. each; also the Vegetable Aperient Powders, 1s. lid. per 
box. Morison’s Vegetable Universal Medicines are sold by the Hygeian Agents, 
and all Medicine Venders, 
Beware of Vaccination, which is a direct poisoner of the blood, and therefore 
the cause of all kinds of disease. 
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CONDITION OF NEW ORLEANS. 
BY REV. A. H. PLUMB. 

The prospects for the new Constitution are not quite clear. It will be most 
unfortunate if the convention has laboured in vain. The session has been very 
long, and the impoverished State thinks ten dollars a day to a hundred men for 
two or three months, ought to secure something worthy of adoption. Much of 
the time has been spent in personal wrangling. It seems strange to hear a 
coloured member say to a white man in debate “you lie, sit down,” but the 
whites have set the example. Some of the free blacks too were large slave- 
holders before the war, and among the hardest masters, and slavery is no school 
of manners for whites or blacks. The coloured people are showing much apti- 
tude for political duties, and in general are deporting themselves well. Under 
the leadership however of white men, who hope for office, and emboldened by 
the fact that they have the majority in the State, the negroes are urging their 
claims in a way which some think will injure their cause. They demand that 
public schools be open to all. In the present state of feeling, this would make 
the white children withdraw. The better class would have private schools, but 
the poor whites, who most need education, would go without. ‘Then they want 
to close all fashionable resorts, operas, concerts and refreshment saloons, that 
will not receive both races alike. 

A man said to be in favour of negro suffrage, refused to sell from his soda 
fountain to blacks, saying to them “I have nothing against you, but I should 
lose all my trade if I sold to you,” which is true, In France, aman in a blouse 
was turned away from a fashionable restaurant, but appealing to the law, it was 
decided that if a man is cleanly in person, places of public entertainment must 
not exclude him. In the long run, doubtless, such matters will regulate them- 
selves to the satisfaction of all, and on general grounds of personal appearance, 
and so forth. It takes time for strong prejudices to abate, but some progress 
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ean already be seen. There used to be horse. cars with a star on them, and 
coloured people could ride in no others. Previous however tothe order abolish- 
ing this distinction, white ladies and gentlemen took star cars very often, rather 
than wait for others, and now, no dislike is apparent at the presence of negroes 
in any car. To peril a good cause by overloading it just now with the difficul- 
ties of such questions, is hardly warranted, in the judgment of many, by the not 
very important interests they involve. The great thing is to get State govern- 
ments established on the basis of equal suffrage. The blacks must have the 
right to vote, or they are lost. A man, for forty years resident here, has just 
returned from a tour in this State and Texas, and his expression is “where I 
have been, a negro’s life, but for the Freed. Man’s Bureau, would not be worth 
& picayune, and with the Bureau it is not worth much.” 

Without negro suffrage, the whites would at once reduce the blacks to a 
condition worse than slavery, for there would not be the restraint upon cruelty 
which the selfishness of ownership formerly imposed. The legislation begun by 
the ex-rebels in this State is a proof of this. Some people here seem to think 
emancipation is a benefit to the whites, but not tothe blacks. Said a lady to 
me, an old negress remarked last week “I never was a slave till I was free.” 
Freedom came too late for her, and with poverty and the burden of eighty years, 
was a harder master than Slavery. This recalls the answer of the slave whom 
his master offered to free, as he was now sixty years old. “No, massa,” said 
he, “ ye don eat all de flesh, now ye must pick de bones,” 

Visiting a sugar plantation lately, it was encouraging to mark the dawning 
of enterprise in the Freed-men. When in slavery they used to work after hours 
tor themselves, and they do so now for extra gains. Riding along the edge of 
the swamp, little heaps of moss were seen, the grey moss which hangs from the 
trees. The negroes gather it and bury it, which removes the grey coating, 
leaving the black moss of commerce, resembling curled hair. Piles of wood 
were also seen, cut at noon, or on Saturdays, and for which extra pay is given. 
“ What are you working for Saturday afternoon?” said one of eur party to a 
negro. “Qh, cause I’m hard pushed,” he replied. Here then was one negro, 
not content with bare subsistence, nor with good wages, but pushed on to extra 
work by a desire to provide new comforts for his home. 

I met an intelligent overseer, a rebel soldier all through the war, but who 
accepts the situation in good faith. In general, the soldiers of the South are 
far less bitter than the members of the home guard. They talk about the big 
pic-nic which lasted much longer than they expected. This man said, “the 
idea of being free was rather heavy at first for the blacks. They thought it 
meant no work and free land.” “But” said he, “they are getting correct ideas 
and habits as fast as we could expect.” Yet this comes rather slowly even for 
the best. One black man felt very angry because the present owner of a planta- 
tion would not pay a note of 80 dollars given him for work by the previous 
ewner. He was hired soon after, with another man, to watch twenty-four 
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hogsheads of sugar one night on the levee. In the morning, one hogshead was 
missing, and circumstances seemed to show that he had taken this method to 
get his eighty dollars out of the plantation. He was of course much disturbed 
to find that he must pay seventy-five dollars out of his wages for the missing 
sugar. 

A sugar planter last year abandoned his crops, saying he could not manage 
free labour. It needed the whip. The men who had made advances to him, 
took the plantation, and put on the overseer mentioned above, who treated the 
blacks well, and made a good crop. The old planter asked one of the negroes, 
“ How could that man get more work out of you, in a hurrying time, than I ever 
could with the lash? The negro said, “I is more able now. I gets five pounds 
of meat a week where I used to get three, and if I want tea or coffee or anything 
to keep me up, I has money to go and buy it.”—Congreyationalist. 





PATIENCE REQUIRED. 


No thoughtful person interested in the cause of the Freed-men can fail to 
learn from the intelligence received from different parts of the field, that the 
work in which we are engaged is one that needs peculiar patience. The evils 
produced by slavery were deep and chronic, and they can only be removed by 
a long-continued series of efforts, and after many checks and disappointments. 

Patience is requisite rightly to understand the nature of the task to be 
accomplished. We begin to see that the Freed-men are placed in very different 
conditions, and the influences exerted around them are quite dissimilar. It will 
of necessity happen that many who seemed to be on the track of improvement 
will be thrown back. What can we expect of people who were never trained to 
act on their own responsibility, and who were systematically denuded of the 
elements essential to thorough manhood. We shall find moreover that the real 
work of their restoration will be left eventually in the hands of comparatively 
few. A burst of philanthropy is soon over. Sanguine persons who imagine 
that teaching the emancipated negroes to read will be sufficient to fit them for 
an uninterrupted career of social progress, will soon grow weary of contribution 
if the transformation expected is not realized. The excitement of the Jamaica 
prosecutions is cooled down. We only know one class of persons who are 
materially benefitted, and they are not living in Jamaica. The proper work of 
help, guidance, and protection, is hardly begun. There must be therfore long 
patience. We might as well understand this first as last, but patience and 
persistence under the favour of Providence will win the day, when the excited 
reformers and philanthropists who have sunk into a state of stupor and inaction 
have given up all hope or expectation of improvement. 











NORTH CAROLINA. 
From H. 8. Beals, a Superintendent. 
Beaurokr, Dec. 30, 1867. 

The sun, that numbers the minutes, divides 
the night from day, and marks the seasons, 
has brought us to the close of another month 
and another year. 

Its beneficent work, so uniform, so glorious, 
melting the snows of winter, and maturing 
the harvests of summer, is not so glorious as 
its great Prototype, sending down the light of 
heaven on our work among the Freed-men, 
scattering away the night, and maturing har- 
vests of human souls. 

We are full of surprise and wonder at the 
rapid developement ofa race so lately despised 
by men, and, seemingly, almost forsaken of 
God. 

Our schools during the month have been 
full of encouragement and promise. More 
than a hundred men and women of all ages 
have been constant in their attendance on the 
night school, almost unwilling to return home 
at the accustomed hour of closing, or take the 
cup of knowledgo from their lips, lest the spell 
should be broken. 
hundreds of children here have been storing 
their minds with knowledge, till, in their daily 
deportment, they exhibit its delightful adorn- 


In the day-school, too, 


ment. 

At Morehead City, in the Wichendon school 
the progress of education is marked and rapid. 
Tn a city like this, with less than three thou- 
sand people, where, four years since, more 
than two thousand of them exhibited counte- 
nances, without expression, uniuspired by 
thought or reflection or definite ideas, to find 
seven hundred of these with countenances 
now full of thought, busy in study, reading, 
writing, and pursuing all the various branches 
that go to make up an English education, is 
indeed wonderful. 

And to see this work go steadily on against 
great odds—so many difficulties—children 
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| motive most apparent impelling them to this 


thirst for knowledge—their desire to be able to 
read the precious Bible. If there is a people 
on earth in whom an instinctive love of the 
Gospel of our Lord has not been crushed out, 
this isthe people. From the dark pine forests, 
many miles distant, they come to me often for 
a primer, saying, they must learn to read the 
blessed Bible. 

I could show you a Bible, if you were here, 
**toted” hundreds of miles all through the 
long war, laid beneath the head many asleep- 
less night in the damp forest, pressed to the 
heart in fervid devotion daily through linger- 
ing years, and yet he who possessed it waited 
all these lingering years till his little son 
from our school taught him to read its glorious 
truths. 

Another an old mother in Israel, “ toted” 
hers, a large family Bible, five hundred miles, 
kept it for years, only to have its glorious 
pages unsealed to her spectacled vision in our 
day school. 

Another, that has been borne in the bosom 
of its owner to the whipping-post—that 
devilish engine of cruelty—that she might 
bind to both soul and body the story of her 
Saviour’s submission, though she could catch 
but a vassing drop from the Infinite Fountain. 
I tell you, dear brother, amid all the sufferings 
of these people, hunger and nakedness 


s, and 
sickness and ignorance, the pine forests for 
hundreds of miles echo their daily thanks to 
God for Freedom with the blessing it has 
brought. 

With all these bright views of present pro- 
gress and future prospects, my heart is almost 
broken with the daily sufferings of the poor. 
Since I have been supplied with a little from 
the hand of charity, to relieve cases of 
threatened death by starvation, the eyes ofa 


|\suffering multitude are turned upon me. 


coming in mid-winter to school from five miles | 


distant—coming half clad, often with bare | 


and naked feet—women without bread, pick- 


} 


Would to Ged I had the granaries of Egypt 
that I might send joy and comfort unto habi- 
tations full of lamentation. 

I have heen enabled to feed, occasionally 
during this month, fifty or sixty a day that 


ing up a few oysters on the margin of chilly | seemingly must otherwise have perished. 
waters, and hurrying away to school, as if| 
food for the mind, the soul, was better than | creased like the five loaves in the wilderness. 


life! 


We trust these small supplies may be in- 


What makes it more beautiful, is the | —American Missionary. 
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VIRGINIA. 
FROM GFN. 8. C, ARMSTRONG, 
Bureau Superintendent. 
Fort Monrog, Jan. 9, 1868. 
Several new schools have lately been 
opened in rural districts, under the auspices 
of the Association, in all of which the teacher’s 
salary only is paid; the parents of the school 
children having agreed to furnish the rest. 
The freed people entered, as usual, into the 
obligation with great readiness, as [ did not 
call for an immediate assessment at the time 
of ratification, but when the pro-rata tax is 
called for they become extremely poor; many 
are unable to contribute anything, for it must 
not be forgotten that this houseless and land- 
less people also carries on its shoulders an 
immense number of the helpless and paupered; 
that it is really doubly taxed with the burden of 
their support. Still, few Freed-men work up 
to a really maximum effort ; the true spirit of 
labour was impossible in slavery, and they 
are what slavery made them. Every step in 
advance is at great cost, seemingly a sacri- 
fice—a trampling over their little garden 
patch—a tearing down of their little cabins—a 
getting away from themselves as from a thing 
to be loathed ; all of which is implied in their 


T 


elevation into a higher, broader life. It is 
only the educators, I hold, who begin to 


The Freed- 


man is expected to work harder to get the 


comprehend the curse of slavery. 


means of schooling his children ; but he don’t 
know what it is to work harder; only patient 
pleading, earnest appeal and holding absolute 
The best 


might almost say, is 


necessity before him will rouse him. 
treatment, I tender 
violence. 

But the possibilities are in them; I some- 
times see bright boys with manhood in their 
eyes—their step—their bearing—to lead whom 
up the “steep and craggy path” seems a high 
privilege. 

The difficulty of collecting contributions 
from Freed-men for the support of schools is, 
I think, a complex one, resulting from the abso- 
lute poverty of some; the bad faith of others 
who can bat will not give; their inability to 
put forth organized effort; want of mutual 
confidence, and of a true perception either of 
the importance of education, or of their 
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| obligation to do their share in providing it for 


their children. All is summed up in the 
and for that they are not 
responsible ; hence the peculiar force of all 
appeal in their behalf; an appeal not without 
deep meaning, for neglecting it will be to tie 
a mill stone about our own necks. In the 
broad and true need of this educational work 
it is of % much consequence to the North as 
to the South. 

But I am hopeful of presenting at the end 
of the year a favourable account of the 


working of the self-help principle among the 


word ignorance, 


Freed-men. It should be pressed most 
urgently and at the expense of some apparent 
suffering. 

I am glad to see from the responses to your 
Circular that the proposed ‘*Hampton College” 
has hit the general need; this, by planting 
the lowest round of the ladder where the 
young aspirant stands, by coming down with 
high advantages to the level of our impoverish- 
ed people and then letting them do the climbing 
for themselves. 

By all means and in every way press this 
and earnest 


enterprise ; 


; bright 


eyes are 
raised in hope to it. Letters have come in 
behalf of capable colonred youth who see no 
other way of realizing intelligent manhood or 
of being of use to their race. Thereis, within 
these Freed-men, abundant help for them- 
; let 


obtaining it. 


selves us put them in the way of 





Rev. W. H. Jongs.—We have received an 
He is 

His 
account we receive frequently at the close 
of the month. This time it will be too late 
It that our 
Our friends know that we 


encouraging note from Mr. Jones. 


making progress at the usual rate. 


for publication. will be seen 
balance is small. 
go on only as far as weincur no further debt. 
If we stop they will understand the reason 


why. 


Tue Secretary of the American Missionary 
Association intends making their schools at 
Mobile, first, a graded school with a normal 
department at the top, and later, a full college, 
with a preparatory department, after the plan 
of colleges in the interior. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. are most anxious to press on the atten- 
tion of the Freed-men. We are coming 

T. E. M. Epwarps, Launceston.—Mr. Jones . , 
eceiaiieseeitiiaasiion very near to the time when all classes 
T. P.—We are compelled to continue at our who have rendered help at the time of 
post by prolonged absence of Dr. Tomkins. | extremity will tacitly agree to “ get rid 


Circumstances render it inconvenient, but| of the Negro.” All questions respecting 
there is no remedy. 





his condition will be virtually dismis- 
Si a i rear cai ~~~ | sed, unless by some of the more 
Che Freed- Man thoughtful and far-seeing representa- 
) * | tives of their own race some means are 
APRIL, 1868. adopted to watch, to work, and to 
—$ $$ | endure for the welfare of their brethren. 
LOOK OUT! We fear as yet there are few indications 
Mr. Plummer, writing from Malvern, | of this enlightened self-help. 
Jamaica, Feb. 4, 1868, says: “ There 
is nothing of interest to communicate. 
We have an autocratic government. 
grinding us down to a point of starva- 
tion by increased and overwhelming 
taxation, without corresponding benefits. | for the monthly supplies of the Frxxv- 
Poor St. Thomas-in-the-East is left to| Maw we have sent out. But poverty is 
do the best it can. There can be/not the only explanation. The more 
no doubt but that the whole island must | educated and prosperous of the coloured 
pass through a fiery furnace to atone for | people have, we fear, been too much 
past sins, cruelty, oppression, and the |absorbed in seeking re-instatement in 
late atrocities of Morant Bay.” office or public service, to care for the 
With all deference to the opinion of| black population trodden down in the 
our friend, we incline to the conviction |time of outrage, or to lend any a 
that Jamaica cannot “atone” for the|helping hand who would make an 
crimes that have been committed, but| effort to raise them up. It is certain 
what men sow they will reap, We put|that unless there is some local co- 
the simple statement of Mr. Plummer | operation, the best intended plans of 
before the friends of Jamaica in this |those who act from without will prove 
country, and we ask them with|fruitless. It is no less sure that if the 
unrelieved sadness, is this result of | people of Jamaica will not try to 
your efforts one with which you are|elevate the degraded and despairing 
satisfied? Who has gained by the|victims of oppression, they will drag 
thousands spent in law? What has| Jamaica down in spite of all that can 
been done in which there is a single|be done by law or by government of 
ray of humanity for the victims of | every kind, 
Morant Bay ? The case is the same in America. 
We shall ask this question we know|Dr. J. P. Thompson, of New York, 
in vain. But there is a point that we |says: “So far as the North is con- 








Slavery 
has left the Freed-man still in ignorance 
of the best means of self-preservation 
and steady progress. Mr. Plummet’s 
note explains in part the reason why 
we have had no returns from Jamaica 
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cerned, we should take the posi-|a system of education free to all classes 
tion gradually but decidedly, that if|alike, and supported by the state fot 
negroes prefer to associate in schools | the public welfare.” 

This is very sound doctrine, but how 
be restrained of the liberty of what is|isit to be practically applied in the pre- 
sometimes styled “elective affinity,” | sent state of things? In many states 
but they must not appeal to us for aid|the Freed-men keep within the towns, 
and countenance upon that ground. If| because it is not safe to go alone, or in 
a school or church is required and is/small companies into the thinly popu- 
needy, let it be helped — not as a|lated country. They would be exposed 
negro school or church, but simply|to personal violence. How can we 


or churches of their own, they cannot 


as a mission church or school.” “ The|expect that in such districts, coloured 
negro must gain the full practical | children would be protected from injury 
recognition of his manhood by showing | in the schdols, or treated with fairness 
himself a man, under the conditions of| without a greater change of public 
civil and political equality which must| opinion and feeling than has yet been 
be made the legal sequence of emanci- | witnessed. 

pation. When these conditions are se-| The most discouraging phase in the 
cured, we shall not help, but only | present condition of the Freed-men is 
hinder him, by combining to treat him | that they are not alive to the necessity 
as an object of special sympathy or| of either creating for themselves an or- 
care, because he is black or was once a| gan which shall represent their case 
slave. In our efforts for his improve-/| and defend their rights, nor yet of sus- 
ment and elevation, we must forget|taining by voluntary and general co- 
these facts and help him only as aj operation any such vehicle of sentiment 


brother man.” 


“Concerning the duty of and information as their case so im- 
educating the Freed-men for their new | peratively demands. 

responsibilities and powers, and the; The tribunes of their race, whose 
peril to the country of leaving them in| wrongs gave them almost supernatural 
ignorance, a prey to the political finesse | eloquence amassed in some instances & 
of their former masters, intelligent and| fortune and retired on their laurels, 
honest men of all parties are agreed.| The men are not in sight, at least not 
But it is not enough that the Freed-j| with sufficient prominence, who would 
men be hurriedly taught to read, during | put the millions of their sable brethren 
these passing months in which Northern|on the right track. In the days of 
teachers may have access to them, under | slavery there was a mysterious invisible 
military protection. What is required | medium of communication by which a 
for the elevation of the negro race, for| whisper could be conveyed from Har- 
the re-organisation of Southern society | per’s Ferry to New Orleans or Florida. 
in harmony with the principles of| Emancipation for the hour seems to 
liberty, and for the permanent peace|have seperated those who were once 
and security of the nation, is that the| held in relation to each other by com- 
South itself shall establish and maintain|mon suffering and degradation ; it is 
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time for them to have signal men who| penalty, and it is well, for his work 
will look out with vigilance and|was one that did not admit of recom- 
fidelity. If not, they will go down and | pense greater than the satisfaction felt 
nothing will help them. in his own breast. 
It will be a source of peculiar satis- 
DR. TOMKINS. faction to ourselves, if Dr. Tomkins 
Dr. Tomxrns, after incredible toil|should return with substantial proof 
and trouble, seems to be making de-|that his incorruptible fidelity to the 
cided progress in his special object in | cause of freedom and of international 
America. We infer that he is on the| peace has not been unrecognized—we 
way to success by the resistance he/|shall deem it the finest incident in con- 
meets with. The New York Observer |nexion witha long and arduous struggle 
of March 12, 1868, says, “ There are} known to very few. 
thousands who will give to it, having 
plenty to spare. Philadelphia has pro- ARCHIBALD MONTEITH. 
mised 10,000 dollars: New York is AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 
expected to give 20,000 dollars. The| ‘“‘! was born in Africa, about the year 
rest of the country is asked to add | 1789: the country of the Iboes was my 
20,000 dollars. A collection was taken sitlints Dirincje, ond mies Aneus. | My 
up in St. Paul’s anaes Church last} mother was my father’s only wife, and she 
Thursday evening.” This is not the | was the daughter of a great chieftain. Of 
place in which to discuss the merits of | four children I was the only son, and therefore 


a ‘ my father’s pet; he always liked to huve me 
the object, but there is one point on|™Y fther’s y 

near him, and even when he went out to work 
| he would take me alongwith him. Thesame 


| fruits of the earth are cultivated there as here 
calculable importance that in any seri- |in Jamaica. My sisters were very rarely per- 


home. My father’s name was Durl, my 





which we may speak freely and with | 
certainty. We believe it to be of in- 


ous juncture of international moral | | mitted to appear outside the house, and hid 
questions there should be a place in| | themselves most carefully on the approach cf 
a strange man, In the midst of our igno- 
rance we had a vague idea of the existence of 
a supreme being, which we know that every 
the necessity of asking permission. | heathen can see from the works of creation. 
The fact that such a position is at their | We called it ‘Chukudama,’ i. e. Thunderer, 
command will in itself open many doors | and appealed to it for aid in case of illness. 
that. otherwine would be closed. We | We fancied that death was the total termina- 
| tion of man’s existence in any form, knowing 
| nothing concerning the future. 

‘Of our various heathenish customs and 
strong convictions of duty in relation | practices I remember too little to be able to 
to such questions, to attempt to gain a/|give any detailed information about them 
hearing even from his brethren. The | Only one is fixed on my memory, namely, the 
tatooing festival. When several youths of 


. acme - ; ce | good family attained the age of early man- 
most difficult. The pioneer is sure to | hood, great f stivities took place. A plot of 


be overlooked and forgotten in the hour | | ground was cleared, levelled and covered with 
of triumph. He has paid the heaviest |mate, and a hole dug to receive the blood. 


London where American christians may | 
speak in their own right and without 


have been in circumstances to know 
what it may cost any man who has| 


highest service is at the same time the 
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The young men came forward, and the oper- 
ation was performed on each one by an older 
man skilled in this sort of work ; it frequently 
lasted a whole hour, and was attended with 
considerable loss of blood ; sometimes indeed 
The 
figures which were cut into the skin varied 
with the 
Iboes the most painful part of the operation 


ope or another died under the torture, 
accordirg to the different tribes; 


waa the separation of a large piece of skin 
from the forehead. Ofcourse it was consid- 
ered a disgrace for life if the least sound of 
complaint or sign of suffering escaped the lips 
of a victim, and he was expected to give proof 


of his hardihood 
largely of the feast prepared for the occasion 


by afterwards partaking 


As soon as the wounds were healed, he ap- 
peared with proud triumph in the company 
of the men, and was welcomed with dance 
and song. He could then aspire to the hand 
of any female in the tribe, even the daughter 
ofa chieftain. I was to have undergone this 


operation, being descended from a noble 
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family on my mother’s side, and I looked 
forward to it with pleasure. 
**¢ Meanwhile 


pay us 


to 


visits, under pretence of 


a young man began 
frequent 
wishing to marry one of my sisters, but in 
reality, doubtless, with a view to getting 
possession of me, a growing healthy boy, 
about twelve years old. One day my father 
had gone out, leaving me with my sisters, 
and the young man made use of the opporta- 
nity to persuade me to accompany him to a 
market in the vicinity, which he described to 
We walked all that 


day, and never reached the place; the night 


me in glowing colours. 


was spent with an acquaintance of my guide’s 
and our journey continued all the next day. 
I was struck by the circumstance that persons 
who met us often asked the man what he was 
going to do with the boy he had with him, 
whether he was intending to sell him, &c. 
He invariably gave an assurance of the con- 
trary, but I was soon to learn what his scheme 
really was. 

‘* The end of the journey was reached at 
last and proved to be a trading-place on the 
coast. The busy turmoil and abundant show 
of attractive articles of merchandise had at 
first a bewildering effect on me, and much 
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persuasion was needed to induce me to mix 
with the crowd, and gaze on the wonderful 
objects exposed to view. What most of all 
attracted my attention, and filled me with 
intense awe and admiration was the wide 
expanse of the ocean, to which there seemed 
no bounds at all; its smooth surface was dot- 
ted here and there with numerous boats 
belonging to some vessels riding at anchor 
atasmall distance from the shore. Over- 
whelmed with the impression caused by this 
magnificent sight, I lay down under a large 
tree, and gazed on the scene with indescribable 
delight. 

** Suddenly a stranger appeared and pro- 
posed that I should try a sail.in his boat, I 
was frightened, and refused; but found my- 
self seized by the man’s strong hand, and 
Then I knew that I 
was being taken as a slave. The man who 
had brought me from home and sold me to the 


rapidly dragged away. 


traders looked on unmoved as I was hurried 
to the water’s edge, and I could only implore 
him to take a last message to my dear father, 
letting him know what had become of me. 
**There were several negroes already in 
the boat, bound with ropes; and others were 
When the boat put off 
for the ship I was so exhausted with crying, 
that the gentle rocking motion lulled me into 
a sound sleep, from which I awoke to find 
that we were being lifted into the vessel. 
Che white colour of the captain’s face filled 
me with no less asionishment than his black 
shining feet without toes, as I regarded his 
polished boots, which I now saw for the first 
The next morning I was horrified to 
see great numbers of blacks brought up from 
the hold on deck to be fed with yams and rum. 
As for myself, I was heartily glad to be 
I was at liberty to 
remain on deck with some other boys, slept 


subsequently added. 


time, 


spared this confinement. 


in the captain’s cabin, and was soon very 
happy. Only the daily recurrence of the 
dreadful scene with the poor prisoners below 
filled me with keenest grief; it was most 
touching to see the wretched figures, and hear 
the cries pressed from them by acute bodily 





suffering, or the feelings of separation from 
husband and children, and all they loved ig 
the world. 
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“On reaching Kingston in Jamaica, the | 
slaves were sent ashore, and I looked with 
intense longing at the beautiful land, visible 
from the ship. I was kept on board for sev- 
eral weeks, and the captain told me I was 
destined to be his servant, and should not be 
allowed to go ashore. 


ever, that I was resolved at all hazards to 


On my declaring how. | 


leave the vessel, and would leap overboard if | 
he should try to prevent me, he changed his 
mind, and 1 was sent to a white man, who 
took me with eleven others into the yard 
adjoining his house. We were purchased for 
the owner of the estate Krepp, and thither 
we were taken without further delay. My 
companions were sent to work in the fields; 
I was retained as servant in the overseer’s 
family, and called Toby. After the lapse of 
@ year my master took me as servant into his 
own house, making me the companion and 
play-fellow of his children, and treating me 
with great kindness. 

** About eight years afterwards my master 
left the island for England, and I was sent 
with the children to the seaport-town, Savan- 
na-la-Mar, where we 
church and school. 


were to attend the 
This was anything but 
agreeable to us, and I persisted in neglecting 
every opportunity of learning, which I might 
have enjoyed: as to the church, I invariably 
played outside during the services, and my | 
master’s children were generally with me. In 
three years time the master returned, and 
took us all back to the estate, where he soon 
died. The eldest son became owner to the 
property, and he immediately appointed me 
his overseer 
Dumbasken, when the former estate was sold. 


at Krepp, and subsequently at 


“‘ Here my master’s children were one day 
baptized by a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and I was asked if I would not join 
them. 
for slaves to be admitted to baptism on pay- 
ment of a fee, but no manner of instruction 


It was a common thing at that time | 


was imparted, and the poor blacks had no 


idea of the meaning of the ceremony. As a | 
particular favour, the clergyman of the pare 
offered to baptize me gratis; nevertheless 1| 


had to pay a shilling to the gentleman who | our Saviour ; 


jand his lady were true Christians. 


**In* the year 1824 the owner of a neigh- 
bouring estate (Paynston) returned to Jamaica 
from a visit in England. This gentleman 
One 
evening when passing his plantation on my 


| way home, I met a female servant of the 


family, Christina by name, who was going to 
draw water from a neighbouring spring. I 
entered into conversation with her, and she 


jtold me that on Sunday there would be 


prayer and singing at Paynston, and that 
her master invited his people to attend. I 
asked if strangers were admitted, and was 
told that Mrs. Cook had frequently expressed 
ber regret that no one from the vicinity would 
come to join them at prayers, and that 
strangers would be welcomed not only on 
Sundays, but also in the morning and evening 
of the week-days. 

“This conversation nade a deep impression 
and the thought of the prayer 
meeting at Paynston was continually recur- 


upon me, 
ring day and night, until I at length resolved 
My 
fellow slaves ridiculed my intention of visiting 


to go there on the following Sunday. 
a white man’s house, but I was not moved 
from my resolution, thinking that, if blacks 
were not wanted there, they would turn me 
out, and that at all events, I should not incur 
any severe punishment. 

** Sunday came, and I started on my way 
to Paynston. Some anxious thoughts filled my 
mind as I walked on, and I stood still several 
times to consider what answer I should give, 
if asked to state the reason of my going there. 
On reaching the house, servant 
addressed me in a friendly voice; at thesame 


an egro 


| moment Mrs. Cook appeared at the door, and 
|{ heard her say to the attendant, 


on his 


‘Let him enter; I am 
glad that he comes!’ I 
waited outside the hall till a bell gave the 
summons for prayers. Mr. Cook conducted 
the service, which was commenced with 
singing a hymn; then a portion of the Scrip- 
tures was read and prayer offered. I have 
no recollection of what was read, nor could I 
| understand the prayer, as I knew nothing of 


yet I shall never forget this 


mentioning my name, 


Feeling very shy, 


administered the rite to myself and a few| hour; it was a turning point for the whole of 


companions on the following Sunday. 


my life. 
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‘The next day I met Sr. Dickenson, who | 
was at that time living in carelessness and 
indifference, though possessed of some know- 
ledge of gospel truth, her parents having 
occasionally visited at the Moravian mission 
station at Old Carmel. I told her what I 
experienced ; she listened with kind sympa- 
thy, 
at first only on Sundays, bnt afterwards every 


and accompanied me to Paynston, 
evening in the week. Others joined us by 
degrees, so that we were soon a considerable 
company. 

‘One day Mr. Cook received us with the 
announcement that a missionary had come to 
the adjacent plantation, Hopeton, and invited 
us to join himself and family in going to hear 
him preach. We went and met with a hearty 
welcome from Mrs. Senior, the mother-in-law 
of Mr. Scott, the proprietor of Hopeton, whose 
family have long been a prop and support to 
She said : 


‘T rejoice to see negroes who desire to love 


the mission work in every respect. 


Jesus, and now I will take you to a physician 
of souls, who will tell you what to do to be 
saved.’ This was Br. Ellis, whose memory 
will ever remain precious tous. After the 
he conversed with each of us 
that to 


Hopeton regularly every eight weeks from 


sermon one 


privately. From time he came 
Mesopotamia, to preach and teach the negroes 
in Mr. Scott’s house, and in the interval we 
continued our visits to Paynston. 

*« Some time afterwards Mrs. Cooper offered 
to teach me to read if I wished to learn, and 
I gladly accepted her offer, though exposing 
myself to no little ridicule on the part of my 
fellow-slaves, who thought it very foolish of 
me to attempt to learn to read ‘the white 
How thankful have I not felt 


ever since that I was enabled to read God’s 


men’s book.’ 


word for myself, and thus come into the 
The wide 
gulf which at that time seperated the whites 
from the blacks prevented me from seeking 


enjoyment of a wonderful privilege ! 


advice from a gentleman like Mr. Cooper. 
Br. Ellis lived at a considerable distance, and 
when he visited Hopeton every moment of 
his time was occupied. Under these circum- 
stances I could not but view it as a very 
merciful leading of our Saviour, that Mr. 


Cooper one day addressed me, as if he had read 


my inmost thoughts, asking me to open my 
heart to him if I felt any doubts or difficulties, 
and promising in the kindest manner to aid 
me to the best of his ability. I thankfully 
accepted his offer, and received from him mach 
instruction and encouragement to the fur- 
therance of my spiritual life. 

‘* About the same time the duty of keeping 
holy the Sabbath day was brought home to 
me in astriking manner. Saturday and Sun. 
day were free days for the slaves; Sunday 
was market-day in the neighbouring town, 
and we negroes were in the habit of cultivating 
our own plots of ground on our return from 
the service at Paynstown, or carrying their 
produce to the market. One Sunday I was so 
bent on making the most out of my garden, 
that I did not go to Paynstown, but was busy 
Suddenly the 
conviction seized my mind that I was not 
acting right in the sight of God, in thus 
digging and planting in hope of pecuniary 
Quite overcome with the thought, I 
threw away my hoe, and kneeling in the hole 
which I had just dug, I cried aloud to our 


at work from earliest dawn. 


gain. 


Saviour, imploring Him to help me in my 
darkness, and show me what I ought to do. 
The comforting light was vouchsafed to me at 
once. While recognizing my sinful conduct 
in striving for outward gain to the detriment 
of my soul, I was assured that all my need 
would be supplied from the bountiful hand of 
my heavenly Father and that the right course 
for me was to seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness. From that day I never 
touched a hoe on Sunday, and I have been so 
blessed in régard to externals that I have 
never suffered any want. 

‘*While I was enjoying the first sweet 
happiness of a follower of Jesus, rejoicing to 
confess him before others, my master, to 
whom I had been much attached from my 
youth, became displeased with me. Hetreated 
me with harshness and severity, seeking every 
opportunity to find fault with me, and laying 
the blame of everything, even if illness pre- 
vented me from fully attending to my duties, 
on my ‘praying and going to Paynstown.’ 
At length he declared he would not bear it 
any longer, he could not permit his slaves to 
| become pious, &c., and we were forbidden to 
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go to Paynstown. My master was deeply | 
in debt, in consequence of his extravagant | 
style of living, and this prohibition was to 
some extent called forth by the fear lest his 
creditors should seize his slaves in payment of 
the sums due to them. 
“Being prevented from attending the 
meetings and conversing with fellow Chris- 
tians, my heart began to grow cold and 
indifferent, and I was greatly troubled. Oh 
what a blessing there is.in Christian fellow- 
ship! A Moravian I 
happened to meet just then told me that this 
time of trial was for my good, that in answer 


missionary whom 


to fervent and continued prayer God would 
assuredly cause the light of the sun to burst 
forth again from behind the cloud, and | was 
greatly comforted. I turned to the Lord in 
fervent prayer, poured forth all my complaints 
unto Him, and my heart was anew glowing 
with love, and I felt cheered and happy, | 
though regretting that I had lost the affections | 
of my master. 
**Whenever I could obtain pernrission, 1 
attended the church at Blackriver, where I 
had been baptized, and expressed a wish to 
The ob- 
jection of my superintendent, that I was not 


become a communicant member. 
legally married to the woman with whom I 
lived, I was sincerely wishful to remove, and 
tried my utmos” to persuade her to consent to 
have our marriage solemnized in church 
She met my proposal with scorn and anger, 
would not hear of anything of the sort, and 
ridiculed my religious convictions. Seeing 
my attempts to change her mind were utterly 
thrown away, I resolved to separate myself 
from her, and soon carried my resolution into 
execution, with the inward conviction that I 
was acting right in the sight of God. 

** Some time afterwards, I made a proposal 
of marriage to a young woman, whom I hal 
known as one of the most regular attendants 
at the services in Mr. Cooper’s house, and she 
accepted it. My master and mistress were at 
first greatly opposed to this step, but were led 
eventually to withdraw their prohibition, and 
We were married on the 8th of June, 1826. 
It was market-day, and the church was un- 
usually filled. When the ceremony was about 
to commence, the whites present Jaughed | 
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aloud, and ridiculed us for thus thinking to 
thake ourselves like our masters. The uproar 
was so great that the clergyman had consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining a hearing while he 
addressed some words of earnest remonstrance 
to those present. His words were effectual 
in producing silence, and the service was 
completed. 

‘In the year 1827 we had the pleasure of 
welcoming a permanent missionary among 
us. It was the late Br. Scholefield, who had 
previously visited us from Mesopotamia. I 
cannot express the joy of our hearts when 
we awakened slaves heard that we were to 
have a church and the regular services of a 
missionary. A few weeks afterwards I be- 
came a member of the church, one of the 
twelve, who at that time constituted the 
whole congregation. Many others, however, 
joined the church at Carmel, and the number 
of those who desired to cast in their lot with 
us as children of God increased most sur- 
prisingly from week to week. 

‘The office of native-helper, to which I was 
soon afterwards appointed, gave me many 
opportunities of telling others what the Lord 
had done for me, and directing them to the 
same Saviour. For this purpose I paid visits 
on the neighbouring plantations after the 
conclusion of the labours of the day, and 
always found a willing auditory when I 


| brought out my Bible, and read aloud, adding 


of earnest exhortation. In 
Woodlands these meetings were forbidden by 
the manager of the estate, and those who 


a few words 


took part in them punished ; still they were 
held, and I know of only one man who allowed 
himself to be prevailed on by this prohibition 
to keep aloof from our little company, and he 


| excused himself by untrue assertions : I grieve 


to have to add that that man is still wandering 
in darkness. 

**In the year 1832 an insurrection broke 
out in the northern portion of the island, in 
The slaves 
refused to work, and marched about in large 
companies, burning the property of the whites 
in all directions, and creating a general alarm. 
My master first told me of it, and J could 
scarcely credit the statement. We, however, 
went to our work as usual, and would have 


the vicinity of Montego Bay. 
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defended our master and his family against | cited to appear before the attorney, who had 


any attack that might have been made. The 
same was the state of the negroes at Hopeton, 
and on all other plantations where the mis- 
sionary work had taken root. Nevertheless, 
military patrols marched through our district 
as elsewhere on the island, and guard was 
mounted at the door of the little church at 
Carmel. With captive rebels short work was 
made, and many an innocent person was 
punished with the guilty, so that we had good 
reason to dread the appearance of the ‘ red 
jackets.’ But the hunger and thirst for the 
Word of God was so great that no fear of man 
could prevent us from attending the church 
as usual; and as it soon became apparent 
that no danger was to be apprehended from 
us, the military were gradually withdrawn 
from our neighbourhood. 

“Soon after these events the prospect of 
emancipation was opened out to us, with a 
previous state of transition lasting six and 
four years respectively for field-hands and 
household slaves. When Br. Scholefield read 
the announcement to us in church, the long 
period of time to elapse before the hour of 
complete freedom would strike, was a source 
of grief to many, so strong was their desire 
for liberty; but all were glad and thankful. 
The condition of the slaves was now quite 
changed, and no attempt was made to prevent 
any from attending meetings. Large numbers 
came to church from plantations, on which 
such a thing had hitnerto been almost impos- 
sible, on account cf the cruel punishments 
with which the owners or managers visited 
all who were suspected or convicted of being 
church-goers; even the aged and the sick, 
who were scarcely able to crawl to the spot, 
would not be prevented from joining in our 
worship at Carmel. The church was filled 
to overflowing, and it was necessary to have 
services simultaneously at three places, under 
the thick shade of trees, at a small distance 
from the building. I was one of those whom 
Br. Scholefield usually appointed on these 
occasions to address a part of the multitude. 

**On one estate I was accused by the 
manager of keeping the young people awake 
till after midnight, and thus incapacitating 


them for full work on the nextday. Being 


the superintendence of the estate, I went with 
the comforting*assurance that our Saviour 
would be with me, and help me in any 
difficulties I might meet with. In answer to 
the attorney’s questions, [ showed him that 
the accusation of the manager had its ground 
in the fact that, whereas formerly he had 
becn able to follow the bent ofhis own vicious 
inclinations with the young people, without 
let or hindrance of any kind, now those young 
people had learnt at church to know the 
sinfulness of giving way to his seductions, and 
resisted his attempts, and I had on my visits 
among them encouraged them in this course 
The attorney 
said he was satisfied that I had 


to the utmost of my power. 
done the 
people no harm, and asked me to continue my 
visits, if the negroes wished for them. A 
week later the question was laid before the 
assembled negroes, the desire was unanimously 
expressed, and I received in public permission 
to hold services with the people of the estate, 
as often as might be desirable. Thus the 
Lord aided me; and He did still more for the 
spread of his kingdom. 

‘*A short time afterwards the real owner 
of this and some other estates on the island 
According to the 
usual custom his arrival was celebrated with 
wild festivities, drinking and dancing, &c., in 
When he came to 
our estate, and the manager called the slaves 
together to announce to them the master’s 
permission to have similar riotous pleasures, 


returned from England. 


front of the manor house. 


he was nota little surprised to receive a reply, 
‘Master, we are no longer heathen, but have 
become Christians, and now drinking rum and 
dancing have no charms for us, but we will 
pray for you.’ ‘ Well,’ said the master, ‘come 
up and pray forme!’ The negroes accepted 
the invitation and assembled at the house. 
After singing a few benedictory verses, the 
native helper, Br. Pinnock, read a chapter 
from the Bible, and in a few words expressed 
the pleasure of all present at seeing their 
master once again in their midst. Thereupon 
all knelt down, the master and manager in- 
cluded, and Br. Pinnock engaged in prayer, 


after which the negroes all retired to enjoy a 
quiet holiday in their own huts. 
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‘¢On visiting this estate the next day, I was 
ordered to go up to the house. The master, 
manager, and several other white gentlemen, 
were assembled in the hall, and I was asked | 
to take a seat. ‘Why do you prevent my 
negroes from dancing?’ said the owner. 
* Master,’ I answered, *It is not I, but the 
Word of God, which forbids them to engage 
in former heathenish practices,’ ‘ Nonsense,’ 
cried one of the gentlemen, ‘the Bible tells us 
that David danced, and that Solomon had 300 | 
wives.’ The corapany laughed, and I was 
silent, till one said to me, ‘Show me the 
passages in the Bible on which you rest your | 
assertion.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ I said, ‘in the first | 
place I do not confine myself to the Old Tes- 
tament, though I might have something to say 
concerning the conduct of David and his son 
Solomon; we are living in the days of the 
New Testament dispensation, and the question 
is as to what we learn on this subject from 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Ifoneof 
your slaves were to refuse to do what you 
ordered him, and excused himself by referring 
to what had been done in your esteemed 
father’s life-time, would you be satisfied ?’ 
* Certainly not, I would have the man flogged’ 
* The doctrine of the New Testament, of Christ, 
the Son of God, who died for us and rose 
again, must be our guide then as to our con- 
duct; and what do we find written? Let me 
ask you to consider Paul’s words in Galatians, 
v. 16—22.’ After a while the owner of the 
estate rose, and, taking my hand, said : ‘There 
is nothing to be said against that; you may 
continue to teach here; indeed I shall be glad 
if you will do so.’ Meanwhile the carriage 
had driven to the door, and the gentleman 
again shook hands with me, exclaiming, 





‘Come here as often as you wish and can!’ 

“This circumstance opened a door for me 
to other estates in the vicinity, and I only re- 
gretted that my daily work prevented me from 
spending as much time in visiting as I desired. 
I mentioned this to a Mr. D., at that time 
chief magistrate of the district, and a true 
Christian, adding that I had a great desire to 
purchase my freedom. He was a warm friend 
of the Mission, and had showed me personally 
much kindness, so that I felt encouraged to lay 
my case before him. Formerly he had ad- 
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vised me not to take this step, thinking that 
I should be regarded with more suspicion if I 
carried on my present work as a free man. 
Now he raised no further objection, but ad- 
vised me to settle the price privately with my 
master, rather than have my value as a slave 
fixed by a legal authority of any kind. Fol- 
lowing his recommendation, I went to my 
master, who tried to persuade me to wait, 
seeing that I should be legally emancipated 
in three years’ time. My longing for freedom 
was, however, so strong that I remained un- 


| moved, and my master said to me, the day 


‘I have taken the 
question into consideration with the other 


after our conversation : 


| members of my family, and remembering that 


you have been very useful to us, especially 
during the rebellion, we will not ask more 
than £30 per annum for each of the three re- 
maining years of slavery.’ The large sum 
took me by surprise, but I was silent, not 
venturing to remonstrate. The next morning 
my master came again, and said that on pay- 
ment of £50 I might have my liberty. At 
once I paid down all my savings, and was soon 
afterwards able to complete the required sum, 
and my certificate of freedom was signed. 
Oh how full my heart was! how overflowing 
with thanks and praise to God! This day 
has always been to me a day of special re- 
joicing and thanksgiving. It was the Ist of 
June, 1837. 

“The first thing I did on obtaining my 
freedom was to put on my Sunday clothes and 
ride to Carmel, where Br. Collis was now sta- 
tioned. Everyone was surprised to see me 
appearing in this manner on a week-day, but 
I cried aloud from a distance: ‘ Rejoice with 
Thank God, I am free!’ Br. Collis and 
all the Brethren snd Sisters at Carmel cun- 


me! 


| gratulated me in a very hearty manner, and 
| united with me in praising the Lord for his 


goodness. 

‘* Subsequently I was asked by several gen- 
tlemen to undertake the management of their 
estates, but I declined, not wishing to fetter 
myself in such a manner as would be prejudi- 
cial to my workin the Lord’s cause. I was 
greatly rejoiced when Br. Zorn proposed to me 
to devote my time entirely to the duties of a 
native helper, receiving £12 a-year to provide 
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subsistence for myself and family. I pur- 
chased a small cottage and piece of ground, 
and here I have lived ever since with my dear 
wife and the only daughter whom the Lord 
has been pleased to give us. 

‘In April, 1838, the day of Emancipation 
came, sooner than was looked for by the 
negroes. It was a wonderful change in the 
position of the poor slaves, and I was heartily 
glad to see my countrymen in the enjoyment 
of the blessing of liberty, which I had found 
so sweet. Many of my fellow-slaves were | 
very grateful to me for various acts of kind- 
ness, which my position as overseer had 
enabled me to perform for them, and also that 
I had never permitted them to appropriate to 
their own use anything that was their master’s 
property, although this was a common prac- 
tice with slaves, and considered quite allow- 
able. For such it was an easy matter to live | 
honestly, while others, continuing their habits 
of dishonesty, brought upon themselves no 
little 
punishmen(s. 


trouble, and in some cases heavy 

‘*With deep sorrow I cast my eyes from 
this country, in which we have the Word of 
God dwelling richly among us, and as free 
people enjoy so many blessings of a temporal 
as well as ofaspiritual character, to my native 
country, the land of my birth, dark heathenish 
Africa. Oh that the light of the Gospel of 
Christ might soon arise on that land and its 
Br. A. Monteith was called 
home to rest with the Lord on the 5th of July, 


inhabitants!” 


1864, after a long illness.—Abridged from the 
Periodical Accounts of the Missions of the | 
United Brethren. 
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to Cairo, 365 miles. The Mobile and the 
Ohio Railway reaches from Columbus, Ky., 
to Mobile, Ala., 472 miles. Take a strip of 
territory five miles wide on each side of each 
railway, and I believe the mere fencing along 
the Illinois Central worth more money to-day 
than the total improvements along the Mobile 
and Ohio road, omitting only four or five of 
the larger towns. And thisis but representa- 
tive of the whole truth. The planters have 
literally nothing left, save the bare land. 
Since the war little planting has been done 
except upon Northern capital. Thecropshave 
not once been remunerative, and every year 
the country has lost ground. No preceding 
year has proven so disastrous, on the whole, 
as the year just closed. 


WHITES STILL REBELLIOUS—A SOUTHERN 
MINISTER, 


But the people are not more poor than 
they are rebellious. There seems not to be a 
drop of blood in a Southerner’s veins (with 
honourable but exceedingly rare exceptions) 
which does not tingle and leap with hatred of 
the new order of things. Mayor Horton said 
** All our sufferings (as Unionists) 
during the war were insignificant, when 


to me: 


contrasted with our sufferings since the close.” 
is but the remnant of the 
harvest of which the war gathered a portion. 
Governor Patton introduced me (at Mont- 
gomery) to one of the ablest and unquestion- 
ably one of the sincerest clergymen in the 
State. We sat down together as Christian 
ministers to find points of agreement. At the 
end of an hour we rose up again, having found 


This bitterness 


|mone beyond the forms of politeness and @ 


THE SOUTHERN SITUATION. 
MosILg, ALA., Jan, 1868. 
POVERTY. 

It is startling to measure the real poverty 
of the South. We have nothing like it at the 
North; we never have had anything like it, | 
If any citizen of the Interior thinks Internal | 
Revenue taxes a burden, and in his inner 
counting room laments the cost of the war, | 
he should spend a fortnight in the midst of a 
people who staked everything of moneyed 
value on the wager of battle, and lost. The 
Illinois Central Railway reaches from Chicago | 


few general protestations: I never more 


sincerely desired to agree with a man; I 


| never tried harder to avoid extraneous issues : 


I held him constantly to the single issue of 
Impartiality. He boasted that he wag no 
Democrat—did not believe in absolute univer- 
sal equality, etc.: I made haste to join him, 


saying, ‘*The party of Union and Emancipa- 


tion are with you ; we are not for Universal 
Suffrage—but Impartial Suffrage.” In an 
instant he was found farther than ever away ; 
‘* Your talk about Impartiality is nonsense—is 
moonshine.” 
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**Come then at once to the Christian stan- 
dard. Surely you and I are agreed in 
believing that in Christ Jesus there is neither 
bond nor free, Jew nor Greek, black nor white. 
As Christian men we agree that there can be 
no equity where there is respect of persons; 
if a black man learns to read, learns to write, 
learns algebra and Latin and philosophy, earns 
a homestead, shows himself a gentleman, a 
Christian, a scholar—will you lead drunken | 
Irishmen to the polls and shunt him away. 

** Certainly I will, Sir! The negro is of 
another race; he is not the white man’s equal, 
he can never become the white man’s equal 
The experiment you are forcing upon us is 
no experiment, and can have but one, and that 
a ruinous, result. No conceivable military 
despotism could be so unwelcome to us as a 
civil government in which negroes shall have 
@ part.” 

This doctor of divinity seemed one of the 
coolest and most deliberate of men. The 
passion was as quiet and colourless as white 
heat. 

I find him anything but an exceptional man. 
I find nine hundred and ninety-nine of every 
thousand of the “old citizens” 
precisely his spirit, and upon every occasion 
pouring out abundance of similar bitterness. 


possessed of | 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION IN 
MOBILE. 


The educational enterprises undertaken in 
Alabama by the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation have been generously fostered by 
General Swayne, in whose recommendations 
General Howard has implicit confidence. Be- 
sides promising and permanent foundations 
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secured by the Association at Selma, Talla- 
dega and Montgomery, a crowning and ex- 
traordinary success has been consummated 
here within the last few days. Generously 
assisted by General Howard, upon the intel- 


ligent and earnest recommendation of Major | 
James Gillette, the sub-assistant Commis: | 


sioner of the Bureau for this part of the State, 
warmly seconded by General Swayne, the As- 
sociation has come into the title, in fee simple, 
of a college property, worth all of its original 
cost, which was upwards of sixty thousand 
dollars. Two gentlemen of Illinois, who have, 
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for two years past, contributed largely toward 
the current expenses of the schools here, made 
a handsome special contribution toward the 
necessary purchasé money, and if their con- 
sent is secured, the college will bear a name 
long honorably distinguished among Christian 
educators. 

The college building is of brick, four 
stories in height, and surrounded by four 
acres of garden, fronting upon the most 
aristocratic street in the city, and situate in 
the most aristocratic of its neighbourhoods. 
It affords accommodations for 300 pupils upon 
the main floor, and by inexpensive changes 
can be made to accommodate 700 to 800 
within its substantial walls. The school rooms 
are supplied with modern furniture and 
apparatus throughout, and the system of 
education now afforded the coloured children 
of Mobile is in nothing inferior to the best 
advantages within the reach of the whites. 
The Superintendent of the schools of the 
Association here, who has been a resident of 
the city since the close of the war, will be a 
member of the State Board of Education, if 
the new Constitution carries, and will render 
important assistance in securing a wise and 
impartial schvol system for the State. 

The Association is fortunate in the em- 
ployment here of a rare corps of teachers, who 
now daily instruct upwards of 500 pupils. I 
was a guest in the Mission family for a few 
days, and have seldom seen, North or South, 
so amiable, orderly and Christian a house- 
hold. 


STATEMENT. 
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Mr. Plummer... ... 

Mrs. P. A. Smith, and Friends for 
Book Fund for Jamaica 
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| Arliss Andrews, Printer, 7, Duke Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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FREED-MEN. 
Appeal of the American Missionary Association. 





The officers of this Association had hoped that no appeal for 
arrears would be required this year. But the falling off in the 
business of the country, and consequently in the receipts of the 
Association, compels it. Our 500 teachers and missionaries 
among the Freed-men, (150 more than last year,) have done a 
noble work, educating the Freed-men, relieving suffering, 
teaching and preaching the Gospel; promoting temperance, and 
preparing the people for the intelligent use of the elective 
franchise. In addition to its day, night, and Sunday schools, it 
is establishing Normal schools for the training of teachers, 
twenty thousand of whom are now required, 

The receipts of the Association for the year ending with 
September, have been larger than the last, but its expenditures 
have been proportionably greater. A debt is, therefore, inevitable, 
and a corresponding embarrassment for the next year, unless its 
receipts during this month ean reach 40,000 dollars; in other 
words nearly as great as they were last September. 

Last year our appeal met a noble response, and the amount 
asked was raised. We ask less now than then. Shall we have 
it, and thus enter upon our new fiscal and school year without 
embarrassment ? The coming year will witness a new impulse in 
Southern life. Influences for good and evil will be largely 
augmented, and have accumulated weight. Shall we be wanting 
while the scale is turning ? 

G. WHIPPLE, 


M. E. Srrimpy, >} Secretaries, 
J. R. SarpHerp, 
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Anternatiunal PHemarial Chueeh. 


Every day is convincing thoughtful men that the mission of Fngland 
and the United States is identical, to spread our commerce, our freedom, 
and the Gospel throughout the world. Deeply impressed with this 
conviction, it has been resolved to erect a church commemorative of the 
unriveting the fetters of the four millions of slaves, and also of the ex- 
cellent President Lincoln. 

It has been deeply felt that innumerable blessings would result from 
the more frequent interchange of thought between Christian ministers 


trom the U nited State San | those or our own country. It is d SI rned 





to establish in connection with the International. Church an American 
Service, to be conducted exclusively by American ministers, supplying 
for one or more Sabbaths. This will afford an opportunity for brethren 
in England and from the United States to hear and converse with each 
other, as well as to enzage in devotional exercises for the outpouring of 
the Spirit of God upon b th nati ns, and upo the whol worid 
Contributions already promised and money raised 
PROMISED TOWARDS THE CHURCH 
Samuel Morley, Esq., London : ; ; £500 O O 
Mr. Morley will recommend the London Chapel 
Building S clety to grant in fre ott and in loan 000 O° VU 
( netory (') irch bso ( () 
pe Mr. ] | rds 2) () 4) 
| : 
: . > () () 
per thi R he Denison ) l ) U 
Wy () { 
up ae 
Ss. CO sul () () 
) {) (} 
ro RDS E LINCOLN SCHOO! 

Collected alrea or the Lincoln School 610 O O 
Per Mrs. Sti i | ) 
WARDS MORLEY HALI 

Dr. Fred. Tomkins . : LOD 

Mun isti rs, deacons. ane others willing Lo co-operate will »| ask ti 
communicate with Dr. Fred. Tomkins. 

This mportant movement may be promoted : — 


1. By ministers allowine Dr. Tomkins to deliver a lecture pre 
by him on “Abraham Lincoln,” in their lecture-rooms 
II. Ladies by working for a bazaar to be held in London. 


iif. Young persons by taking ( oll eting books or collecting caras 


IV. All may aid by subscriptions and by large or small donations 
Contributions and promises towards the above object are earnéstly 
solicited, and may be sent to Benjamin Scott, Esq., Heath House, 
Weybridge, Surrey; Fred. Tomkins, Esq., Inner lemple, London, E.C 
James Townley, Esq., Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, J.C. ; 


and Rey. J. H. Wilson, South Street, Finsbury, E.C 


—— 



























